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the Hertzog petition which charged Great Britain
with breach of faith, and which was, in effect, merely
an attempt to have the terms of peace modified in
favour of the vanquished. Mr. Chamberlain adminis-
tered a severe rebuke to the petitioners, and told them
that it was useless to make further concessions to those
who expressed no gratitude for what they had already
received, and who only regarded concessions as a
ground for further demands. When he left to return
home, he confessed himself an incurable optimist. "I
leave South Africa with the firm conviction that
Providence, which out of evil still brings forth good,
will evolve some compensation for the suffering and
misery that a great war entails. I leave more than
ever convinced that the natural forces which are
drawing you together are more potent than those evil
influences which would tend to separate you." After
the lapse of a generation these words have not, one
hopes, lost their significance.

If it was not given to Mr. Chamberlain to put the
finishing touches to the Union of South Africa, in
another part of the Empire, namely Australia, he
helped to give its final form to the Constitution, though
the creation of the Commonwealth was mostly the
work of the colonial statesmen themselves. For a good
many years attempts had been made to bring about a
federation of the Australian colonies, and this project
was encouraged by the Colonial Office. The mutual
jealousies of the various colonies made it a matter of
considerable difficulty to bring them to any common
ground of union, and more obstacles arose when the
relations of the proposed federation with Great
Britain came to be discussed. Mr* Chamberlain took
advantage of the Diamond Jubilee to bring the